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by  stealing  part  of  the  night,  but  you  won’t  be  any 
stronger  unless  you  eat  right. 

Food  Folly  comes  back  in  a nightmare  of  disordered 
digestion.  Loose  Livers  come  from  Loose  Living. 
The  Stomach  Sadness  that  comes  from  Stomach  Stuff- 
ing is  quickly  dispelled  by  a simple  diet  of 

SHREDDED  WHOLE  WHEAT 

the  food  that  puts  you  on  your  feet.  It  is  full  of  nutriment  and 
easily  digested  by  the  most  delicate  stomach.  Made  in  our  two- 
million-dollar  sunlit  bakery. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  made  in  only  two  forms,  BISCUIT  and  TRISCUIT — the 
biscuit  for  breakfast  with  milk  or  cream  or  for  any  meal  with  fresh  or  pre- 
served fruits.  Triscuit  (the  Shredded  Wheat  Wafer)  used  as  a TOAST  for  any 
meal  with  butter,  cheese  or  marmalades.  Shredded  Wheat  is  the  whole  wheat 
cleaned,  steam-cooked,  shredded  and  twice  baked.  It  is  made  at  Niagara  Falls, 
in  the  cleanest,  most  hygienic  food  factory  in  the  world.  If  it  isn’t  made  by 
The  Shredded  Wheat  Company  it  isn’t  “Shredded  Wheat.”  The  process  is 
protected  by  forty-one  patents  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe.  Both 
the  Biscuit  and  Triscuit  should  be  heated  in  the  oven  (to  restore  crispness) 
before  using.  Our  new  illustrated  cook  book  is  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  ONLY  “BREAKFAST  FOOD”  MADE  IN  BISCUIT  FORM. 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  CO.  - - - - - Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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information  the  business  methods  of  the 
carriers  under  its  jurisdiction,  the  Com- 
mission is  not  authorized  by  the  law  to 
compel  the  appearance  of  witnesses  and 
replies  to  its  questions.  The  Commission 
regards  this  as  a defect  in  the  law.  It 
does  not  ask  for  power  to  inquire  into  the 
private  affairs  of  individuals ; but  it  spe- 
cifically states  that  a railway  is  not  a 
private  enterprise  and  that  the  man  who 
controls  a railway  cannot  claim  protection 
over  his  railway  dealings  as  he  would  have 
a right  to  claim  for  his  private  pursuits. 
The  Commission  therefore  suggests  to 
Congress  that  “ if  there  is  to  be  any  full 
investigation  by  the  Federal  authorities  of 
these  financial  dealings  ” — in  railway  stocks 
and  the  like — “ some  action  must  be  taken 
by  the  Congress.” 

0 

THE  MAKING  OF  LINCOLN 

A great  man  is  not  only  born,  but  made  ; 
and  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  No 
one  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  genius,  nor 
determine  the  circumstances  which  happily 
combine  to  produce  it ; but  the  character 
of  the  work  of  a man  of  genius,  its 
breadth  and  depth  and  completeness — 
the  fruitfulness  which  harvests  the  full 
possibilities  of  genius — depend  very  largely 
on  conditions  ; and  the  man  of  genius  is 
quite  as  much  dependent  on  his  time  and 
his  people,  and  especially  on  his  education, 
as  the  man  of  average  ability.  Lincoln 
was  born  of  the  stuff  of  which  men  of 
fiber  and  force  and  originality  are  made. 
There  were  three  generations  of  pioneers 
behind  him.  There  was  the  direct  and 
unflinching  contact,  not  only  with  the  soil, 
but  with  danger  in  many  forms  in  Virginia, 
in  Kentucky,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  his 
immediate  background.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  grandfather,  sold  his  Virginia 
farms  for  seventeen  thousand  dollars  and 
bought  large  tracts  of  land  in  Kentucky, 
and  was  one  morning  shot  in  one  of  his 
own  clearings  by  an  Indian,  and  avenged 
on  the  ground  by  his  son  Mordecai,  four- 
teen years  of  age,  who  ran  to  the  cabin, 
secured  a rifle,  returned,  and  shot  his 
father’s  murderer.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the 
father  of  the  future  President,  was  a car-, 
penter  by  trade  and  a pioneer  by  instinct. 
He  set  up  housekeeping  in  a shed,  later 


building  a log  cabin  about  sixty  miles  south 
of  Louisville,  with  one  room,  and  without 
doors  or  windows.  It  was  in  this  rude 
shelter  that  Lincoln  was  born.  Another 
move  carried  the  family  to  another  log 
cabin  at  Knob  Creek,  where  there  was 
a little  more  comfort,  but  no  respite 
from  work  in  clearing  the  new  farm  of 
underbrush,  stumps,  and  masses  of  rock. 
Thomas  Lincoln  became  restive  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  1816  built  himself  a raft  and 
floated  down  two  small  streams  to  the 
Ohio,  landed  on  the  Indiana  side,  and, 
fifteen  miles  in  the  woods,  full  of  wild 
beasts,  built  another  rude  cabin  ; a half- 
faced camp  with  the  fourth  side  open,  and 
a great  open  fire  burning  night  and  day 
during  the  winter,  when  the  thermometer 
sometimes  fell  many  degrees  below  zero. 
Lincoln’s  early  childhood  was  a story  of 
adventure  and  wandering.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  on  the  skirmish  line  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  in  the  backwoods.  His 
later  story  was  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
adventures  in  life  that  has  been  recorded. 
The  ability  to  do  with  the  bare  necessities 
of  living,  to  make  one’s  tools,  to  be  in  soli- 
tude and  not  afraid  of  it,  to  work  from 
morning  until  night  without  repining,  to 
accept  the  hardest  and  rudest  conditions 
with  no  thought  of  injustice,  to  deal  with 
life  at  first  hand  with  the  simplest  tools 
in  the  hardiest  ways — this  was  the  dispo- 
sition that  made  Lincoln  the  boy  the  father 
of  Lincoln  the  man. 

It  was  this  stuff  of  manhood  which  fur- 
nished • in  Lincoln  the  first  condition  of 
greatness  ; and  that  is,  a vigorous  per- 
sonality. Balzac  somewhere  speaks  of 
great  men  as  “ torrents  of  will the 
incarnation  of  that  force  issuing  out  of 
themselves  which  masters  conditions, 
secures  freedom,  develops  power,  trains 
itself,  and  issues  at  last  in  that  victorious 
character  which  is  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  life.  Without  education,  how- 
ever, Lincoln  would  never  have  passed 
the  barriers  which  fell  before  him  as  he 
advanced  to  the  highest  place  in  the  gift 
of  the  people  and  the  service  of  humanity ; 
for  nothing  great  is  ever  done  without 
education — that  is  to  say,  without  ade- 
quate and  in  most  cases  specific  prepara- 
tion. Great  things  are  sometimes  done 
unexpectedly ; but  in  every  case  there  is 
always  an  antecedent  preparation  in  the 
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man  or  his  conditions.  Lincoln,  Shake- 
speare, and  Burns  are  often  named  as 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  are  held  before 
young'  men  and  women  as  examples  of 
that  kind  of  genius  which  is  independent 
of  training.  As  a matter  of  fact,  all  three 
had,  in  a very  fortunate  way,  the  kind  of 
training  which  best  fitted  them  to  do  their 
work  in  life.  For  education  is  not  neces- 
sarily a matter  of  the  school,  the  college, 
the  university.  Any  preparation,  intelli- 
gently carried  on  or  instinctively  acquired, 
which  trains  a man  to  do  supremely  well 
the  thing  which  nature  meant  him  to  do 
is  an  education.  Shakespeare  had  one 
kind  of  education,  Burns  another,  and 
Lincoln  a third.  Lincoln  rarely  attended 
school ; and  altogether  his  formal  training 
was  less  than  a year  in  time.  But  from 
the  very  beginning  he  had  that  passion 
for  knowledge  which  always  makes  an 
educated  man.  He  learned  early  two 
secrets  of  the  scholar : careful  husbanding 
of  time,  and  ease  of  access  to  the  mate- 
rials of  knowledge.  He  seems  always  to 
have  had  a book  within  reach,  and  he 
seems  to  have  used  every  spare  moment 
to  master  that  book.  On  week  days  his 
book  was  in  his  pocket,  and  when  he  ate 
his  simple  out-of-door  luncheon  it  was  in 
his  hand.  At  night  and  Sundays  he  was 
always  reading ; so  much  so  that  his 
father  was  disturbed,  and  Lincoln  owed  it 
to  his  stepmother’s  perception  and  kind- 
ness that  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
way  in  the  matter.  His  books  were  few, 
but  they  were  of  the  kind  with  which 
familiarity  becomes  education.  He  had 
the  Bible,  a great  literature  in  sixty-six 
books  representing  many  forms  of  literary 
expression-  and  translated  into  English  at 
the  moment  when  the  English  language 
was  most  fresh  and  flexible.  With  this 
book  Lincoln  had  great  familiarity.  It 
had  much  to  do  with  the  simplicity  and 
vigor  of  his  style,  and  he  was  always  quot- 
ing from  it  with  wonderful  effectiveness. 
He  had  also  that  very  human  text-book  of 
life  and  character,  yEsop’s  Fables,  from 
which  he  drew  a store  of  striking  allusions 
and  from  which  he  learned  how  to  illustrate 
his  position  by  stories  of  all  kinds.  He 
had  close  at  hand  that  masterpiece  of  clear 
narrative,  “ Rohinson  Crusoe,”  and  that 
well  of  English  undefiled,  “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”  The  first  book  he  seems  to 
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have  owned  was  Weems’s  “ Life  of  Wash- 
ington,” which  made  a great  impression 
on  him  because  it  brought  before  him  the 
character  and  career  of  a great  patriot. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  books  Lincoln 
would  snatch  up  when  he  came  into  the 
cabin,  taking  up  at  the  same  time  a piece 
of  corn  bread,  and  become  at  once  an 
absorbed  student. 

With  the  passion  for  knowledge  which 
drove  him  to  the  reading,  as  he  said,  of 
every  book  within  fifty  miles,  he  combined 
the  passion  for  expression.  He  covered 
with  his  rude  chirography  every  bit  of 
surface  about  him  that  could  take  writing  : 
bits  of  paper,  flat  sides  of  logs,  the  wooden 
shovel  when  it  had  been  scraped  and  pre- 
sented a clean  surface.  Everything  which 
could  take  his  mark  bore  that  mark,  and 
he  was  surrounded  by  a kind  of  informal 
registry  of  thoughts,  knowledge,  sugges- 
tions, illustrations.  Years  afterward,  when 
he  was  asked  how  he  had  formed  his 
style,  he  expressed  surprise  that  he  had 
such  a thing  as  style  ; but  he  recalled  the 
fact  that,  as  a boy,  and  for  years  after- 
ward, whenever  he  heard  a word  that  he 
did  not  understand  he  put  it  away  in  his 
memory,  and  when  leisure  and  solitude 
came  he  wrestled  with  it  by  associating  it 
with  other  phrases  used  at  the  time,  dig- 
ging about  it  until  he  arrived,  by  a process 
of  reasoning,  at  its  meaning,  and  then 
substituted  for  that  word  the  simplest  syno- 
nym he  knew.  In  this  way  it  became  a ' 
habit  with  him  to  put  plain  words  in  place 
of  complex  ones,  Saxon  words  in  place  of 
Latin  derivatives,  the  vernacular  in  place 
of  the  special  dialects  of  cultivated  people. 
There  could  not  have  been  a more  skill- 
fully devised  training  than  this  which  he 
imposed  upon  himself. 

It  was,  moreover,  a talking  age.  There 
were  very  few  books,  comparatively  few 
newspapers,  still  fewer  magazines  pene- 
trated the  remote  country  in  which  Lincoln 
lived.  Great  questions  were  in  the  air. 
Douglas,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and 
Jackson  were  great  names,  and  the  country 
was  full  of  men  who  entertained  for  one 
or  another  a passionate  admiration.  At 
every  corner  of  the  roads,  in  every  country 
store,  tavern,  law  office,  or  church,  men 
were  talking  with  eagerness,  passion,  and 
no  small  native  intelligence.  From  his 
earliest  young  manhood  Lincoln  had  this 
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passion  for  talking  ; and  wherever  he  was, 
a discussion  was  always  going  on.  Men 
were  eager  to  listen  to  him.  Uncouth  as 
he  was,  his  mind  already  showed  remark- 
able penetration,  and  his  talk  had  vivacity, 
humor,  and  ample  illustration.  He  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  an  irresistible  story- 
teller. From  the  very  beginning  he  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  oratorical  disease  of 
his  time,  and  there  is  hardly  a trace  of 
the  crude  highfalutin  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  speech  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  simple,  direct, 
wonderfully  clear  and  wonderfully  per- 
suasive, abounding  in  maxims,  figures  of 
speech,  telling  illustration.  To  his  earlier 
reading  he  had  added  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Burns  and  Shakespeare  ; many  of 
the  most  striking  passages  he  knew  by 
heart.  His  love  of  Hood  and  Holmes 
came  later.  The  story  of  his  study  of  the 
old  book  containing  the  laws  of  Indiana, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  standard  traditions  of  self-education. 
The  way  to  know  the  law,  he  said,  was 
very  simple,  though  laborious  and  tedious  : 
“It  is  only  to  get  books  and  read  and 
study  them  carefully ; work,  work,  work 
is  the  main  thing.”  In  these  words,  in 
the  titles  of  the  books  that  he  learned  by 
heart,  in  his  persistent  habit  of  expression, 
in  his  practice  of  the  art  of  talking,  lie  the 
explanation  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  and 
lucidity  of  style  which  he  ultimately  com- 
manded, and  of  the  literary  form  of  those 
noble  addresses  already  become  classics  in 
the  prose  literature  of  the  world. 

If  all  these  circumstances,  habits,  and 
conditions  are  studied  in  their  entirety,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  style,  so 
far  as  its  formal  qualities  are  concerned,  is 
in  no  sense  accidental  or  even  surprising. 
He  was  all  his  early  life  in  the  way  of  doing 
precisely  what  he  did  with  a skill  which 
had  become  instinct  in  his  later  life.  He 
was  educated,  in  a very  unusual  way,  to 
speak  for  his  time  and  to  his  time  with 
perfect  sincerity  and  simplicity;  to  feel 
the  moral  bearings  of  the  questions  which 
were  before  the  country  ; to  discern  the 
principles  involved ; and  to  so  apply  the 
principles  to  the  questions  as  to  clarify, 
illuminate,  and  persuade.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  lucidity, 
simplicity,  flexibility,  and  compass  of  Mr. 


Lincoln’s  style  ; it  is  not  until  we  turn  to 
his  temperamental  and  spiritual  qualities, 
to  the  soul  of  it,  that  we  find  ourselves 
perplexed  and  baffled. 

It  was  to  his  nearness  to  the  heart  of  a 
new  country,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
owed  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  people 
and  his  deep  and  beautiful  sympathy  with 
them.  There  was  nothing  sinuous  or 
secondary  in  his  processes  of  thought; 
they  were  broad,  simple,  and  homely  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word.  He  had  rare 
gifts,  but  he  was  rooted  deep  in  the  soil 
of  the  life  about  him,  and  so  completely  in 
touch  with  it  that  he  divined  its  secrets 
and  used  its  speech.  This  vital  sympathy 
gave  his  nature  a deep  and  beautiful  gen- 
tleness, and  suffused  his  thought  with  a 
tenderness  born  of  deep  compassion  and 
love.  He  carried  the  sorrows  of  his 
country  as  truly  as  he  bore  its  burdens ; 
and  when  he  came  to  speak  on  the  second 
immortal  day  at  Gettysburg,  he  condensed 
in  a few  sentences  the  innermost  meaning 
of  the  struggle  and  the  victory  in  the  life 
of  the  Nation.  It  was  this  deep  heart  of 
pity  and  love  in  him  which  carried  him  far 
beyond  the  reaches  of  statesmanship  or 
oratory,  and  gave  his  words  that  finality  of 
expression  which  marks  the  noblest  art. 

That  there  was  a deep  vein  of  poetry  in 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  nature  is  clear  to  one  who 
reads  the  story  of  his  early  life ; and  this 
innate  idealism,  set  in  surroundings  so 
harsh  and  rude,  had  something  to  do  with 
his  melancholy.  The  sadness  which  was 
mixed  with  his  whole  life  was,  however, 
largely  due  to  his  temperament ; in  which 
the  final  tragedy  seemed  always  to  be  pre- 
dicted. In  that  temperament,  too,  is  hid- 
den the  secret  of  the  rare  quality  of  nature 
and  mind  which  suffused  his  public  speech 
and  turned  so  much  of  it  into  literature. 
There  was  humor  in  that  speech,  there 
was  deep  human  sympathy,  there  was 
clear  mastery  of  words  for  the  use  to 
which  he  put  them  ; but  there  was  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  persuasive — there 
was  the  quality  of  his  temperament ; and 
temperament  is  a large  part  of  genius. 
The  inner  forces  of  his  nature  played 
through  his  thought ; and  when  great 
occasions  touched  him  to  the  quick,  his 
whole  nature  shaped  his  speech  and  gave 
it  clear  intelligence,  deep  feeling,  and  that 
beauty  which  is  distilled  out  of  the  depths 
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of  the  sorrows  and  hopes  of  the  world. 
He  was  as  unlike  Burke  and  Webster, 
those  masters  of  the  eloquence  of  states- 
manship, as  Burns  was  unlike  Milton  and 
Tennyson.  Like  Burns,  he  held  the  key 
of  the  life  of  his  people  ; and  through  him, 
as  through  Burns,  that  life  found  a voice, 
vibrating,  pathetic,  and  beautiful  beyond 
most  voices  of  his  time. 

E3 

THE  HETGH-HETGHY 
VALLEY  AGAIN 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  ex-Mayor 
Phelan,  of  San  Francisco,  takes  issue  with 
The  Outlook  on  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley 
question.  This  question  is  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  permit  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  to  establish  a munici- 
pal water-works  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Park  by  building  a 
great  dam  on  the  Tuolumne  River  and 
turning  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  into  a 
reservoir.  Mr.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  has  made  a grant  to  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  which,  if  sustained  by  Con- 
gress, will  permit  this  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Phelan  thinks  Congress  ought  to  sustain 
the  grant ; The  Outlook  thinks  it  ought 
not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Phelan’s  letter  is  a fair  statement 
of  the  case  for  those  who  want  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley  turned  over  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  may  add  to  it  the  following 
summary  of  Mr.  Garfield’s  chief  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  grant : Congress 
has  already  specifically  authorized  portions 
of  the  Park  to  be  used  for  reservoir  and 
water  supply  purposes  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  finds  that  such  use  is  not 
“ incompatible  with  the  public  interests 
the  health  and  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children  in  San 
Francisco  depend  upon  a pure  water 
supply;  competent  engineers  have  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley  supply ; the  private  water  com- 
panies now  supplying  or  hoping  to  supply 
San  Francisco  “ have  the  city  by  the 
throat,”  and  the  public  is  therefore  at  a 
great  disadvantage ; granting  San  Fran- 
cisco the  use  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley 
will  relieve  it  of  a corrupt  and  intolerable 
water  monopoly ; the  permit  provides 
every  possible  safeguard  for  the  interests 
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of  the  public  in  the  use  of  the  Park,  which 
will  really  be  made  more  accessible  by  the 
trails  -and  roads  required  by  Mr.  Garfield’s 
permit,  and  more  hygienic  by  the  inspec- 
tion that  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
contamination  of  the  reservoir;  thus  a 
thirsty  community  will  be  provided  with 
the  water  which  it  very  greatly  needs,  and 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  will  be  really 
beautified  and  improved  as  a public  park. 

In  spite  of  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Garfield  and  those  who  agree  with  him, 
strong  as  they  are,  The  Outlook  is  still 
convinced  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  turn  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  into  a municipal 
water-works.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
San  Francisco,  after  a long  debauch  in 
municipal  corruption,  has  waked  up  with 
a bad  taste  in  her  mouth  and  a somewhat 
soiled  person  to  the  need  of  pure  water 
for  “ drinking  and  domestic  purposes.” 
As  Mr.  Garfield  truly  says,  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  “ has  her  by  the 
throat,”  but  we  hardly  think  that  this  can 
be  called  a case  of  unprovoked  assault. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  San  Fran- 
cisco herself  aided  in  the  creation  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  and  invited 
and  fostered  the  intimate  relationship 
which  she  now  complains  is  being  used 
for  purposes  of  robbing  and  throttling  her. 
Is  it  not  her  place  to  end  the  relationship  ? 
What  are  her  courts  and  aldermen  for 
but  to  protect  her  from  such  throttling  ? 
But  it  has  been  said  by  some  defenders 
of  the  Hetch-FIetchy  plan,  who  approve 
of  it  as  a chivalrous  rescue  of  a city  in 
the  grasp  of  alleged  corporation  pirates, 
that  San  Francisco  cannot  condemn  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  in  the 
courts  or  by  legislation,  because  the  judges 
and  the  legislators  are  corrupt.  Very 
well,  then,  let  San  F rancisco  herself  sweep 
out  this  corruption,  before  she  appeals  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  wash  it  out 
with  the  water  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Val- 
ley. So  much  for  the  chivalrous  aspect 
of  the  question,  which  after  all  does  not 
seem  to  The  Outlook  to  be  a very  serious 
aspect. 

Our  chief  objection  is  a more  funda- 
mental one.  The  Yosemite  National 
Park  has  been  created  after  a long  and 
painful  struggle,  on  the  one  hand  with 
those  who  want  to  turn  every  tree  and 


